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sunriARY 

In  1970  Iran  and  Saudi  AvcTibia  vjers  identified  by  U-S.  President 
Richard  Nixon  as  the  two  "pj  i  1 1  ars”  of  United  States  forteign  policy  in 
the  F'ersian  Giulf,,  On  February  1,,  .1979  the  relationship  between  the 

governments  of  the  United  States  and  Iran  e-.-iper  i  enc  ed  a  complete 
reversal  when  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  returned  to  Iran,, 
Subsequent  relations  between  the  two  governments  remained  cold  and 
distant  throughout  the  1930b, 

The  second  ma.jor  war  in  ten  years  is  now  raging  in  bht?  F-'ersian 
Gulf,  What  will  the  Persian  Gulf  look  like  in  the  .aftermath  of  the 
war?  Any  discussion  of  this  question  must  include  the  role  to  be 
played  by  the  government  of  Iran,  The  United  States  nov,'  has  an 
opportunity'  to  reverse  its  relationship  with  Iran  and  rebuild  the 
p  i  1  1  a  r  o  f  U  n  i  t  e  d  S  t  ate  ?=■  f  o  r  e  i  g  n  p  lO  lie  i  ri  1 1'  i  e  i3u  1  f  . 

ISSUE  DEFINITION 

The  United  States  must  retain  its  influence  in  the  politics  of  the 
!■"'  e  r  s.  i  a  n  G  u  1  f  ta  e  c  a  u  s  e  o  f  t  la  e  s  t  r  a  t  e  g  i  s  i  g  n  i  f  i  a  n  c  e  i:>  i"  t  hi  a  t-  |3  o  'r  'fc  i  o  n  o  f 
the  world,.  This  influence  will  be  severely  li  ini  ted  unless  the  United 
States  au'id  Iran  return  to  a  bilateral  relationship  wherein  tlie  two 
government's  can  deal  with  issues  directly,  instead  of  through  third 
pa.rties  -and  press  releases.  One  school  of  thought  states  thiat  thiis 
relationship  cannot  be  achieved  until  Iran  softens  its  approach  to 
"the  iGreat  Satan."  Until  that  happens,  the  United  States  must  refuse 
to  deal  with  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran.  The  other  schocTl.  of  thought 
r  e c o m m e n (f s  a  m o re  m a g n a n  i m o us  a p p r o a c h  to  U .  S ,  1 r  a n  i a n  r a ].  a t  i. i:;i n s . 
Although  vtery  tedious  and  time-consuming,  the  United  st.atas  Blnould 
accept  the  fact  that  it  must  take  the  lead  in  making  an  overture  that 
may'  ultimately  result  in  warrnesr  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
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BACKEiF^QUND  AND  ANALYSIS;  U .  S. --IRANI  AN  RELATIONS  SINCE  1879 

L! .  3  ,  - 1  r  an  i  an  r  el  ait  ions  have  remained  extremely  distant  since  ttie 
takeover  of  the  IJ,S.  Embatssy  in  Tehran  on  4  November  1'37'3,  and  the 
subsequent  444 -day  period  of  the  U.S«  hostages.  Immediately  following 

the  takeover.^  the  United  States  froze  all  Iranian  assets  in  the  United 
States,  instituted  an  economic  embarqo  against  IJ.S.  excorts  to  Iran, 


and  stepped  up  diplomatic.  pressure  world -wide?  against  the  government 


of  Iran. 

The  Ayatoll-ah  appointed  Mehdi  Bazar  gain  as  the  provisional  Prime 
Minister  on  S  NoveiTiber  1979-  Bazargan-'s  overriding  pricer  it  ies  were  to 

terrninaite  the  subservient  de  facto  .alliance  of  the  shah-'s  regime  with 

the  United  States,  and  to  plaice  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  on 
a  plane  of  equality.  Iran  would  pursue  a  foreign  policy  of 

n  o  n  a  1  i  g  n  m  e  n  t  s  "  n  e  i  t  hi  e  r  east  n  o  r  w  e  s  t  .  ‘  ^ 


U  n  i  t  e  d  S  t  ai  t  e  s  F'  o  lie  y  During  t  hi  e  C  a  r  t  e  r  A  d  ni  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n 

T  hi  e  C  a  r  t  e  r  ai  d  ni  i.  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o n  w a  s  p  r  e p  a  r  e  d  t  o  o  n  t  i  n  u  e  e  n  f  o  r  c  e  m  e  |•■|  t  o  f 
the  Carter  Doctrine  by  establishing  political  r  el -at  i  id  ns  with  fchie  new 
regime  in  Iran.  Robert  Cutler  was  nominated  as  the  newi  U-S.  Ambassador 
to  Iran,  a  move  w.'hic.h  was  acceptable  to  Tehran. 

In  May  l'379v  the  U-S.  Senate  passed  a  resolution  condemning  Ir.an 
for  the  execution  of  a  Jewish  merchant  corivic:t0?d  of  corruption.  Iran 
interpreted  this  resolution  as  a  continuation  of  the  Zionist- 
Imperi-alist  policy  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  Te?hr.a.n  refused 
t  o  r  e c.  e  i  v e  C: u 1 1  e r  .  An  early  o p p o r  t  u n  i  t  y  t  o  b  e g  i  n  r  e !:■  li  i  ].  d  i  n  g  t  h  e 
pillar  was  lost. 

In  late  October  1979,  the  shah  was  admitted  to  a  New  York  hospital 
over  intense  Irai'iian  ob.jections.  On  4  Novembtir ,  the  United  States 


embassy  was  seized.  The  Carter  administration  initial iy  considered 
blockading  Iranian  commerce  and  bombing  selected  Iranian  targets  in 
response  to  the  talceover  of  the  embassy „  Both  ideas-  were  re.jected 
because  the  admi  i  n  i  st  r  at  i  on  did  not  want  to  push  Iran  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 


T  h  e  C  -a  r  t  e  r  a  cl  cn  i  n  i  s  t  r  at  ion,  c  o  n  f  u  s  e  d 
to  a  course  of  action  originating  in 
April  19c30,  the  Carter  admini  strait 
r  e c  o fii m e n  d  a t  i  o i "i  o  'f  h  o m e  i  n  i  ■  s  c  1  o s e  ad  v  i 
C'f  this  coi.irse  of  action  was  to  convi 
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St-ates  had  changed  its  attitude  with  respect  to  Ir-an.  It  w;xs  felt  that 
this  would  be  enough  to  earn  the  release  of  the  host -ages.  The  thre^e- 
part  policy  stated  that  an  international  tribunal  would  be  establish  ted 
under  United  Nations  auspices  to  hear  rr.an’'s  pr esient -at  i on  of  the 
!ii  hi  a  hi  ■  s-  r  i  ni  e  s ,  t  h  e  C  a  r  ter  a  d  m  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  'O  n  w  o  u  1  d  p  u  Id  i  >:  1  y  a  g  r  e  e  n  Ci  t  t  o 
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By  the  end  of  April,  it  was  apparent  that  this  strategy  would  not 
■work.  The  Carter  administration  hoped  that  a  more-i  threatening  posture 
toward  Iran  would  earn  the  release  of  the  hostages,,  Accordingly,,,  the 
Iranians  were  vjarned  that  if  the  hostages  'were  not  r  el.  e-ast-.'d ,  the  U.S. 
would  blockade  all  Iranian  oil  shipments  through  the  F-'ersian  Gulf,, 
This  announcement  'was  cl'osely  f'oll'owed  by  the  failed  -attwiTipt  to  rescue 
the  host.aige<s„  the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  V-ance,  and 
the  replacement  'Of  Vance  by  Edmund  Nuskie.  Despite  the  setbacks,  there 
'w-as  -still  hop's.  Ch'omeini  delivered  a  speech  'on  12  Septesmber  in  'which 
hue  call'H’id  for  a  sett  1  erneent  of  the  hostag'S  crisis.  This  sett  1  enient 
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woi,.i].d  serve  as  the  basis  for  subsequent  U S  „  —  I  r  an  ;i.  an  negot  :i  at  i  cn'is  :i.n 
the  foreign  policy  arena.  On  22  September.,  however  j,  Iraq  inveuded  Iran., 
Khomeini  was  convinced  that  this  invasion  was  orchestrated  by  the 

f', 

United  Eltates,,  As  a  result,  the  end  of  the  Carter  adm  i  n  i  st  r  at  i  on  saw 
another  miissed  oppor  tun  ity .  The  United  States  was  no  closer  to 
idiprovejd  U .  El  „ I  r  an  i  an  relations  than  it  had  been  when  Khomeini  assumed 
p  Cl  w  e  r  . 

Policy  duwi.ng  the  Fileag-an  Adm  in  i  sjt  r  at  i  on 

The  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  had  remained 
constant:  to  earrn  tlie  release  of  the  hostaiges,  to  contivii.n  thus  Soviet 
Union,  to  preserve  the  security  of  Israel,  and  to  ensure  the  free  flow 
of  oil  from  the  F'ersian  Gulf.  The  Reagan  adm  i  n  i  st  r  at  i  on  continued  to 
key  on  these  objectives. 

The  hostages  v^ere  released  shortly  after  Pleagan-s  inauguration, 
but  political  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Iran  failed  to 
imiprove.  The  administration  saw  the  spread  of  the  Islamic  Revolution 
as  a  sGvisre  nev.)  threat,  especially  to  the  security  of  Israel.  The 
initial  stale  m  a  t  e  i  n  t  hi  e  I  r  ■  a  n  -- 1  r  ■  .a  q  W  si  r  w  a  s  v  e  1  c  o  m  e  I j  e  c  a  l.i  s  e  .1.  t  s  t  ;i.  f  :i  e  d 
t  h  a  t  t  h  r  e  a  t ,  a  t  I  e  a  s  t  tern  p  o  r  a  r  i  1  y . 

Lebanon  was  the  focal  point  of  U.S.  Middle  Eisst  foreign  policy 
early  in  the  Reagan  administration.  The  rranians  maintained  a 
''mentor /■:::  1  i  ent "  relationship  with  the  radical  Shi  a  Mias],  ems  in 
Lebai'ion,,"^  This  group)  increased  the  tempo  of  terrorist  attac'cs  in  tlie 
region,.  The  U..S.  responded  with  a  threat  to  punish  the  mentor.,  Iran 
was  warned  that  continued  attacks  could  result  in  severe  IJ„S. 
retaliation.  Despite  the  release  of  the  hostages,  the  opening  salvo 
of  the  Reagan  administration  was  a  hard-line  appr  o.ac  h  to  the 
g  o  V  e  r  n  m  e  ri  t  o  f  I  r  a  n  . 
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The  withdrawal  of  both  the  Un3.  and  Israel i  forces  from  Lebanon 
was  interpreted  by  the  Iranians  as  a  weakening  of  the  LJ„S„  position  in 
the  Middle  East,  In  Iranian  eyes,  the  subsequent  IJ.il,,  concern  for  the 
iTi  o  c:l  e  r  a  t  e  A  r  a  b  s  t  a  t  e  5  i:  o  n  f  i  r  iii  e d  t  h  i  s  o p  i  n  i  o  n 

A  direct  result  of  this  U.S.  concern  was  ttia  stance  adopted  by  the 
United  States  that  Iraq  could  not  be  allowed  to  lose  the  war,.  By  rnid- 
ISS&j,  firm  an  t  i -- 1  r  an  i  an  foreign  policy  had  been  implemented  in 

W a s h  i  n g  t  o r  i ,  A  b o y  c  o 1 1  o  f  all  a r  ms  sales  t  o  I  r  a n  w a s  i  n  i  t  i  t  e d  a n if 

r  e  1  a  t  i  o  ri  s  w  :i  t  h  Iraq  i  m  p  r  o  v  e  d  g  r  e  a  1 1  y . 

Many  in  Washington  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.,  Iraq 
en.joyed  relatively  close  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  More  i  mpor  t  ant  1  y , 
because?  of  its  status  as  the  true  nation  in  the  Gulf,  its  population 
base,  and  its  oil  reserves,  Iran,  not  Iraq,  was  the;  reaU  priiie  in  the; 
F"'e?rsian  Gulf,  Yet  to  the  amasement  of  many,  no  5e;rious  attempt  had 

been  made  to  ecxploit  the  moderate  Iranian  factions  which  may  have 

w  e  1 1;:  o  cri  e  d  c  1.  c:i  e  r  tie  s  w  i  t  hi  t  h  e  West, 

In  fact,  the  admin  i  strait  ion  wa^  attempt  ing  to  establish  ties  with 
t l"i e  I r  a n  i a n  m operates  through  the  c o v e r t  s ale  of  a r  m s  t  c.;:  I r  ai r'l  „  T hi  i s 

effort,  Liltiinately  to  become  known  as  the?  Iran . Contra  Affair, 

dtJiTionst r at ed  that  the  confusion  in  U.S.  Persian  Gulf  policy  which  had 
existed  during  the  Carter  admin  istr  at  ion  was  still  present  in  the? 
Reagan  ad  ui  in  istr  at  ion :  the  U.S.  was  tilting  toward  both  Iraq  and  Iran, 
Badly  bur.ned  by  the  covert  connection  to  Iran,  the  U„3,  assumed  a 
severe  tilt  toward  Iraq  and  the  moderate  Arab  states. 

The  FT::; a g an  administration  saw  all  foreign  policy  in  term-s  r, f  east- 
'west  relations.  Conversely,  the  stated  foreign  policy  of  thia  Iranian 
government  was  characterized  as  "neither  east  nor  'vjest  .  "  Tins  Reagan 
administr at  i'jn  failed  to  recognize  that  a  ne'w  political  order  had 
eiTisrged  in  the;  F-ersian  Gulf  'with  the  Khomeini  regime,  one  that  didn't 
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neatly  fit  into  the  east-west  model.  This  misperception  sounded  the 
death  knell  for  any  opportunity  to  improve  the  relationship  bet  wets  n 
the  governments  of  the  Uni i ted  States  and  Iran. 


The  B  u  B  h  A  p  p  r  o  a  c  ti 

Two  factors  indicate  that  the  Bush  sidmi  n  i  st  r  ait  i  on  appears  to  have 
grasped  ttie  concept  of  new  political  rules  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  tci  a  degree  exceeding  that  of  the  two  prsvious 
a  d  m  i  n  i  s  t  r '  a.  t  :i  o  n  s : 

-  F'resident  George  Bush  has  repeatedly  referred  to  a  "ne'w  world 
order."  Imfjlied  therein  is  a  recognition  that  the  cou.ntries  of  the 
Gulf  miust  be  treated  differrently  than  in  the  past,,  Any  reference  to  a 
policy  which  recognizes  that  there  are  differences  ami  on  g  the  countries 
of  the  F-'ersian  Gulf  is  certainly  welcome  in  Tehran. 

-  In  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Amer i can -Israel i  Public  Affairs 

CoiTimittee  in  May  1989,  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  stated  that 
"Israeli  interests  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  .  .can  be  ac c omnTiod at ed 
in  a  peace  settlemient.  .  .  Cthe  Israelis  should!  reach  out  to  the 

P  a  1  e  is  t  i.  n  i  a  n  s  a  s  n  e  i  g  h  b  Ci  r  s  w  h  o  deserve  p  o  1  i  t  i  c  a  ].  r  i  g  i'i  t  s .  ' ' 

T  h  e  c  u  r  r  e  n  t  Persia  n  G  u  1  f  War  w  ill  s  e  v  e  r  e  1.  y  c  o  rn  p  1.  i  c  a  t  e  the  U .  3  „  - 
Ira  n  f  lO  r  e  i  g  n  p  o  1  i  c  y  sit  u  a  t  ion  for  the  B  u  s  h  ad  m  i  ,n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n  . 


RECOMMENDATION 

Waiting  for  Iran  to  demonstrate  a  more  pro-western  attitude,  or 
relying  on  foreign  policy  courses  of  action  originating  in  Tehran  has 
not  worked.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  miust  become  miore  aiifcive  in 
c  u  1 1  i  V  a  t  i  n  g  t  h  e  I J .  S .  -  Ir  a  n  i  a  n  f  o  reign  p  o  1  i  c  y  a  gen  d  a .  !”  ci  r  m  a  t  i  ci  n  o  f  a 

long  term,  effective  relationship  with  the  government  of  Iran  is 
possible  through  the  adoption  of  a  policy  based  on  the  "six  Rs": 


The 


w  ;i.  t  hi  t  hi  e 


must  reestabl Ish  diplomatic  relations 
gove'r nrnent  of  Iran.  If  thie  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the?  United 
States  are  to  be  properly  saf eguar ded .  formal  channels  of 
c  i:?'  iTi  m  Li  n  i  c  a  t  i  o  n  a  r  e  a  m  u  s  t  . 

2.  The  LJ.S3.  must  r  ecoqn  ize  that  the  era  of  its  domination  in  Iran 
is  over.  There  is  a  Middle  East  maxim  that  "nothing  makes  things  worse 
t  hi  a  n  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  e  f  f  o  r  t  s  t  o  m  a  k  e  t  h  i  n  g  s  better."'^’ 

3,  Tine  must  be  real  i  st  ic  .  Improved  relations  wi.thi  Iran  will 

take  time.  As  a  result  of  the  perceived  "rape"  of  Iran  durincj  the 
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Minister  All  Akbar  Vilayati  has  stated  that  "the  objectives  of  the 
s ].  cj g a n  i;  n e  i  t  hi e r  east  nor  west!  is  the  n e g o t  i  a t  i  o n  o  f  a  1  i  e n  iJ o m  i.  n a t  ion 
and  not  the  snapping  of  communication."^  Khomeini  himself  said  that 
"we  do  not  want  to  live  in  a  country  which  is  isolated  from  thie  rest 
of  the?  world.  Toning  down  ant  i-- 1  si  ami  c  rhetoric  and  dropping 
attempts  to  "modernize"  the  Iranian  society  to  western  standards  would 
pay  gre?at  dividends  for  the  United  States. 

5,  As  a  man  i  f  est  at  i  on  of  -a  sincere  desire  to  advance  tine 
relationship,  the  U.S.  should  assist  in  r  eb  u i 1 d i n  q  an  Iran  torn 
asunder  by  the  I  ran- Iraq  War.  This  could  be  accomplished  'while  at  the 
same  time  decreasing  direct  United  States  involvemient  in  the  F'ersian 
Gulf.  Currently,  micre  than  70%  of  Iran's  impicrts  and  'aver  5'0"/,  'I'f  its 
•e‘X|jiarts  't 'Ome  frcim  and  q'l'  tc'  L-anada,  -Japan,  and  West'er“n  Ecrr 'ap'S. 


EncoLiraci  ing  Asian  and  ELiropean  involvement  in  the  rebuilding  of  Iran 
would  clearly  benefit  the  United  States  by  taking  advantage  of 
economic  ties  that  are  already  in  place,, 

G.  Lastly!,  and  certainly  most  difficult,  the  United  States  must 
take  the  lead  in  resolving  the  Palestinian  question,.  The  Iranians  are 
not  Arab,  but  they  are  ant i-Isr ael i .  As  long  as  this  issue  remains 
u  n  s  o  1  V  e  d  ,  t  t-i  e  A  m  c  r  i  c  a  n  ■- 1  s  r  a  e  1  i  c  o  a  ].  i  t  i  o  n  will  s  t  a  n  d  a  s  a  s  y  m  b  ci  1  o  f 
ant  i  - 1  si  am  i  c  sentiment  by  the  west,  regardless  of  how  many  other- 
effect  ive  practices  are  implemented.  Leadership  toward  a  -sc,!  tit  ion  of 
the  F'alestinian  issue  will  mark  the  United  States  as  truly  interested 
in  the  concerns  of  all  Middle  East  states. 

Adoption  of  the  "'Six  Rs"  demonstrates  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
Iranian  side  of  the  issues.  They  mark  Pre-sident  George  Bushy's  call 
for  a  "new  world  order"  as  -something  more  than  westBrn  political 
rhetoric.  Such  a  policy  recognises  Iran  as  a  member  of  this  new  world 
order,  and  not  Just  a  thorn  in  the  -side  of  the  U .  S  „ I-sr  ael  i 
relationship.  Any  initiati-ye  which  respects  the  rights  of  indi-yidcual 
states  of  the  Per -si  an  Gulf  to  determine  their  own  foreign  policy 
attac:f;s  the  pier c ept  i on  that  the  -sole  concern  of  thie  we-st  with  i-  espect 
to  the  Per -si, an  Gulf  is  the  free  flow  of  oil.  Additionally,  a  -solution 
to  the  F'alestinian  question  will  reduce  tension  and  conflict  in  the 
Gul -f  tc-j  the  point  where  the  historical  statu-s  of  the  United  State-s  .as 
a  benefactor  can  truly  come  to  the  fore. 

The  "six  Rs"  have  some  weaknes-ses.  They  reduce  the  Arnericai-i  -span 
of  control  ove-r-  day-to-day  issues  by  calling  for  Japasn  and  We-stern 
Europe  to  ser-ve  as  a  "front"  for  U..  S.  attempts  to  thaw  the  freeze 
which  currently  exist-s  ever  U.S. -Iranian  relations,,  The  long-term 
nature  of  the  policy  commits  the  United  States  to  a  cou.-rs-,e  of  action 
that  must  stand  up  to  the  changing  wind  s  u  f  Am e -|-  i  c  a n  p b  ].  5,  c  ci |; j  i  n  i  c< n 
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and  the  health  of  the  budget.  Final  ly,  if  iniproperly  managed  j,  thi 
policy  places  the  valuable  U.  3. --Israel  i  relationship  at  risk,, 

The  costs  and  the  risks  are  worth  the  effort.  Inriproved  relation 
with  Iran  carry  with  them  improved  relations  with  the  other  iTiernbers  o 
t  hi  e  M  i  c::l  d  1  e  E a s- 1  c  o rn in u n  i  t  y .  T h  e  i  m p  r  o v e m e n  t  i  n  t  hi  e  s e  r  e  1  a  t  i  o n  -s-  In  o d  e 
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